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A Word from the Editor 


April comes, laughing joyously through fields and woods and 
meadows, right to the very homes of WEE WISDOM’S boys and 
girls. Get up some morning with the sunrise and step out 
into the yard. Listen for a moment, and you will hear April’s 
voice coming from tree tops and fence posts. She brings 
bright promise of happy strolls through the wood, where the 
fresh earth, the bursting buds, and the gurgling streams are 
trying to tell you of God’s goodness; of dreamy, lazy hours 


_to be spent with favorite books under the welcome shade of 


the trees; of vacation days by friendly lakes, in cool mountain 
retreats, or by the seashore. 

Among the joyous things May WEE WISDOM has in store 
for you are a Mother’s Day story by Estelle Urbahns, “Chaddy’s 
Gift for Mother.” We are sure that you will enjoy it. For 
those of you who like Indian tales, Zelia M. Walters has writ- 
ten a true story of pioneer days in the Middle West, called 
“The Neighborhood Needle.” In the story for Blanche’s Cor- 
ner, Andy finds out what the gang really thinks about him. 

April is truly a harbinger of happy days. 
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Published on the Ist of each month by Unity School of Christianity, 917 Tracy, Kansas 
City, Missouri. One dollar and a half a year, fifteen cents a copy. Entered as second-class 
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EASTER GLADNESS 
By Nelle Dietz 


I used to think that Easter 
Was the gladdest day of all; 

Because old Robin Redbreast, 
Who said good-by last fall, 

Came hopping back about this time, 
And sang and seemed to say 

He'd brought the springtime back 

to us, 

And brought it back to stay. 
e snowdrops and the crocuses 
The snow had hidden long 

Came peeping up and seemed to join 
Blithe Robin in his song. 

Then, too, we hunted everywhere 
For eggs of every shade, 

By bunnies laid, they told us, 
In nests the bunnies made. 

But now since I am nine years old, 
I know I've been quite wrong; 

For Easter's more than colored eggs 
And birds and Robin's song. 

For now I know that we are glad 
Because on Easter Day 

The angels came to J esus. grave, 
And rolled the stone away. 

So, all the good things I can do, 
The good that I can say, 

Will prove that Christ is living 

yet, 

And dwells in me alway. 

And since He lives, and guides me, 
And cares for me each day, 

Of course I'm always happy 


And glad on Easter Day. 
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Chapter I 


Jimmie Lee’s nine-year-old eyes 
grew very large as he sat at the din- 
ner table and listened to his father’s 
conversation with his twelve-year- 
old brother, Ned. 

‘‘But—but, Daddy,’’ stammered 
Jimmie, ‘‘you don’t mean that we 
must sell all our pigeons, ‘do you ?”’ 

“I’m sorry, Son, but unless you 
and Ned can pay for their keep, you 
must sell them. It’s just another 
item of expense for me; and right 
now every item, no matter how 
small, counts. The flock is larger 
now, and there should be added 
compartments built in their loft. 
If you can take care of their food 
and upkeep out of your allowance, 
very well; if you can’t, then you 
must dispose of them all.”’ 

‘““We couldn’t do it on our allow- 
ance, Dad,’’ Jimmie said. 

Mother looked reprovingly at her 
boys. 

“You know, Jimmie, that 
since the baseball season opened the 
pigeons have been neglected. You 
often forget to feed them and to 
clean the loft, and I haven’t seen 
you exercise them for a _ long 
time.’’ 

“You’re right, Mother,’? Ned 
apologized, ‘‘but if Dad will just 
let us keep the pigeons, we’ll prom- 


ise to take much better care of 
them.”’’ 

‘*Couldn’t you sell some of them, 
to pay the expenses of the others?’’ 
inquired Aunt Martha, trying to be 
helpful. 

‘“‘No, Aunt Martha,’’ answered 
Ned. ‘‘You see, our pigeons are 
homing pigeons, of very good stock. 
We eall the young birds ‘squeak- 
ers.’ We don’t want to sell any of 
them until we have won some races, 
because if we could win a race or 
two first, then we could get a much 
better price for the young pi- 
geons.”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said Mr. Lee, ‘‘they’re 
supposed to be racing pigeons, but 
you’ve had them more than two 
years and they haven’t won a race 
yet. I’ve paid your dues in the Pi- 
geon Club and the American Rac- 
ing Pigeon Union for two years, 
and your pigeons haven’t won in a 
single entry. No, boys, it’s too 
much expense. There are other 
recreations that you may enjoy 
without spending so much money.”’ 

‘‘My Ebony came in tenth last 
year,’’ Jimmie reminded his father. 
‘*He was only a year and a half old 
then. Bill Wall’s Trilby was two 
years old, and she came in four- 
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teenth, don’t you remember?”’ 

Mother and Aunt Martha re- 
pressed smiles, while Dad gravely 
answered, ‘‘I know, Son, but tenth 
place doesn’t mean much. That 
doesn’t win anything for you.”’ 

But Jimmie was not going to give 
up his cause so easily. Ebony was 
his own pigeon, and he had bright 
dreams of his all-black pet’s win- 
ning a national race sometime. 
Mother was right ; he had been neg- 
lecting the pigeons. Butif he could 
get Dad to let him keep them, he 
would work hard to help Ebony 
win. 

“T’ll tell you, Dad. Will you 
make a bargain with us?’’ 

‘‘That depends on what the bar- 
gain is,’’ replied Mr. Lee, smiling 
at his son’s eager face. 

“The western pigeon champion- 
ship races this year are on the fif- 
teenth of June. The prizes are from 
one hundred dollars down to ten 
dollars in gold. Let us keep our pi- 
geons until then, and if they don’t 
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“Will you make a earn enough at thie 
bargain with us?” 


races to take care of 
themselves, we'll sell 
them all. Is it a go?”’ 

‘*Please, Dad, will 
you?”’ asked Ned 
earnestly. “Vou 
know, you’ve already 
paid the racing dues 
for this year; our 
older pigeons are all 
entered.”’ 

“‘Very well, let’s 
see—this the 
eighth of May. I'll 
finance them until the fifteenth of 
June. If you win, you will pay me 
back. If you don’t win, you are to 
sell all the pigeons. Do you agree 
to that?’’ 

‘Yes, sir,’’ exclaimed both boys 
at once. 

Now that he had succeeded in 
driving his bargain, Jimmie gave 
his undivided attention to his des- 
sert. 

As soon as dinner was over, Ned 
and Jimmie dashed out to the pi- 
geon loft. Through the drizzling 
rain they could hear the droning 
note of the pigeons’ gentle croon- 
ing. 

‘*We’d be mighty lonesome with- 
out them, wouldn’t we, Ned?” 
asked Jimmie. 

should say we would,’ ar- 
swered Ned, opening the door of the 
loft. 

The sixteen pigeons, brow 
barred, blue and red checked, an( 
all-black Ebony, looked up expect 
antly as the boys opened the door. 
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‘‘Look at them, Ned! Don’t they 

look pretty? They’re wise, too. 
Each one of them stays in his own 
compartment. Watch Ebony. He’ll 
be on my shoulder in a minute.”’ 

Sure enough, as soon as Ebony 
heard Jimmie say his name, he flew 
straight to his master’s shoulder. 
The black pigeon cocked his shiny 
head at a knowing angle and looked 
into Jimmie’s face as though he 
wanted to talk to him. 

‘‘Come, Bunty!’’ called Ned, and 
a brown-barred pigeon flew straight 
to a resting place on Ned’s shoulder. 

“Their loft does need cleaning, 
Jim.”’ 

‘All right, come on. Let’s get 
to work. We can work and talk 
things over at the same time,”’ an- 
swered Jimmie. 

The boys carefully placed Ebony 
and Bunty back in their compart- 
ments and set to work. 

‘“‘T don’t believe we can ever 
win the race, Jim,”’ said Ned. 

‘““Of course we can, but we'll 
have to work for it. Ebony is a 
fine racer, and so is Bunty.’’ 
Jim’s freckled face was serious. 

“T know that, but they haven’t 
been exercised regularly.”’ 

“That’s our own fault. Of 
course they fly around a little 
each day.”’ 

“Not very much though. We’ll 
have to hunt up our white flag on 
the long pole and make them ex- 
ercise morning and evening be- 
fore we feed them,’’ advised Ned. 

“All right. Let’s start in the 
morning. We'll take turns.”’ 
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‘*That’ll be fine. I have Mrs. Ma- 
son’s lawn to look after every other 
night, but I’ll take my turn. To- 
morrow night I have to work, but 
I can take care of the pigeons the 
next day, both night and morning.”’ 

*“‘T’ll start training them, then, 
tomorrow morning.”’ 

‘*We can’t play ball and marbles, 
and train the pigeons too,’’ warned 
Ned. 

‘*T know it,’’ answered Jimmie. 
‘*T’ll certainly work hard. We must 
win, Ned! I couldn’t stand to give 
Ebony up. I’ve had him since he 
was a squeaker. Don’t you remem- 
ber how little he was?’’ 

‘‘He was cute, wasn’t he? But 
don’t forget that Bill Wall’s Trilby 
will run Ebony a pretty close race. 
It was by a very slight margin that 
Trilby lost last year.”’ 

‘“‘Don’t ever think I can forget 


A_ brown-barred pi- 
geon flew straight 
to Ned’s shoulder. 
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that! Bill doesn’t have much time 
to exercise Trilby, though. He 
stays at school for track practice 
every night.’’ 

By the time the boys had finished 
their work, it was growing dark. 
Jimmie and Ned said good night to 
the pigeons and started for the 
house. As Jimmie came into the 
kitchen, he looked at the clock and 
saw that it was only seven-thirty. 
He had a good reason for going to 
bed early; so he said good night to 
the family and trudged upstairs to 
his room. 

Jimmie set his alarm for half- 
past six o’clock and undressed. He 
snuggled down between the sheets. 
He must go to sleep right away, for 
he and Ned had a big job before 
them. They had to train two of 
their best pigeons to win the cham- 
pionship race. 

At sound of the alarm next morn- 
ing, Jimmie jumped out of bed. He 
dressed quickly and hurried out to 
the garage to get the white flag. 
This flag was placed on the end of 
a long pole. When the pigeons 
were up in the air the waving of 
the flag kept them away from their 
loft. Ned and Jimmie used this 
method to regulate the time of ex- 
ercising. 

With the flag in his hand, Jimmie 
opened the loft, and coaxed and 
chased the pigeons out for exercise. 
The birds had grown lazy through 
lack of regular flights, and they 
wanted their food much more than 
they wanted to fly. 

‘“‘No sir, you rascals! If I fed 
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you first you 
never would fly. 
Come on!’’ Jim- 
mie whistled to 
them. ‘‘Come on! Up you go now!” 

Finally, Jimmie succeeded in 
urging the last pigeon to leave the 
loft, and soon they were circling 
about in the air. 

Jimmie patiently waved the flag 
to and fro until his arms ached. He 
had to keep it moving, for the pi- 
geons wanted to come back to their 
loft to be fed. 

‘*You’re a lazy bunch!’’ called 
Jimmie. ‘‘You’re going to stay up 
thirty minutes; so you may as well 
get busy and fly!”’ 

Gradually the birds flew in larger 
circles, and at the end of thirty min- 
utes they had taken some good stiff 
exercise. 

Jimmie rattled the feed pan, and 
down they flew to the roof of the 
loft, through the trap, and into 
their separate compartments. After 
Jimmie had fed and watered the 
birds and cleaned the loft, he picked 
Ebony up, held him in his hands, am 
and stroked his shining feathers. 

‘“You’re going to win the race, 
aren’t you, old fellow? I’m going 
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Soon the pigeons were cir- 
cling about in the air. 


to help you all I can.’’ Jimmie 
held the bird up so that its eyes 
were on a level with his own. 
‘‘Ebony, you must win! You 
must! I just can’t.give you 
up!’ Ebony’s round, bright 
eyes had a knowing look as 
though he understood every- 
thing his master said. 

That day at school, Jimmie 
tried to study his lessons; but 
many times his thoughts 
strayed to Ebony, Bunty, and 
the pigeon race. His baseball 
gang was going to have a meet- 
ing that night. He would like 
to go, but he would have to miss 
it. That was the only thing to 
do. He had no time to lose if 
their pi- 
geons were to 
win. 


As soon as 
school was 
out, Jimmie 
rushed home, 
and was al- 
ready at 
work when 
The Trio (as 
Ned and his 
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two friends, Tom and Henry, called 
themselves) came into the yard. 

‘‘What are you doing, Jim?” 
asked Ned. 

‘*Fastening this old parrot cage 
to the front of my bicycle,’’ ex- 
plained Jimmie. 

‘*What’s the big idea?’’ inquired 
Henry. 

“I’m fixing this for Ebony and 
Bunty.”’ 

‘*Going to carry them around on 
display ?’’ teased Tom. 

‘‘No. Ned and I are going to 
take turns at feeding and caring 
for the pigeons. The day Ned feeds 
them, I’m going to take Ebony and 
Bunty out into the country on my 
bike, let them loose, and see how 
long it takes them to fly back 
home.”’ 

‘*You can’t tell how many miles 
they fly, can you?”’’ asked Tom. 

‘“‘No,’’ answered Ned, ‘‘we can 
only guess at the distance. In a 
regular race the racing union has 
an engineer who calculates the fly- 
ing distance from the point where 
they are released to their home 
lofts.”’ 

‘‘Oh, so that’s the way they fig- 
ure it,’’ said Tom. ‘‘That sounds 
interesting! I’ve never cared much 
about pigeons, but it would be fun, 
wouldn’t it, to have them win a 
race?’ 

‘“‘Fun!’’ said Jimmie. ‘‘It would 
be money in your pocket!”’ 

‘“¢Let’s go and look at them!”’ said 
Henry. ‘‘I haven’t seen them for 
a long time.”’ 
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“Ebony has all the marks of a good racing pigeon.” 


The pigeons looked up expectant- 
ly as Ned opened the door of the 
loft. 

‘*Ebony and Bunty are the best 
of the flock,’’ stated Jimmie. ‘‘ They 
are fine racing pigeons.”’ 

‘‘You see,’’ explained Ned, ‘‘a 
good homing pigeon must have ten 
long and ten short flight feathers. 
Call Ebony, Jim, and I’ll show the 
fellows what I mean.”’ 

At Jimmie’s call, Ebony flew to 
his shoulder. Ned picked the pi- 
geon up carefully and spread out 
his wings. 

‘“‘See! The ten long feathers 
point one way and the ten short 
ones, another. Ebony has all the 
marks of a good racing pigeon, and 
so has Bunty. Of course, Bunty is 
six months younger than Ebony.”’ 

‘*What’s that band on Ebony’s 
leg?’’ asked Tom. 


‘‘That’s the pigeon club’s band. 
You see, Dad joined the club for 
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us, and when Ebony was only 
ten days old this band was 
placed on his leg. The 
name of the club, the 
bird’s serial number, 
and the year of issue are 
stamped on this band. 
These, of course, can 
never come off, and they 
always identify the 
birds.”’ 

‘*But when they race, 
what do you do then ?”’ 

‘‘Don’t you remem- 
ber? Here, I think [ 
have Ebony’s band from 
last year in this box. When we reg- 
ister a pigeon for a certain race, 
the secretary of the club gives us a 
brass band like this one, with the 
bird’s registry number stamped on 
it. This band is placed on the pi- 
geon’s leg. Just as soon as the pi- 
geon returns to its home loft, we 
immediately take the band off and 
put it in this time clock.”’ 

Ned took down a peculiar looking 
clock. 

“This opening is for the brass 
bands. We place the band in this 
opening, turn this cylinder, and the 
time of the pigeon’s return is reg- 
istered. This clock is locked, and 
the judges of the race hold the key. 
When all the pigeons have re- 
turned we take this time clock down 
to the racing union headquarters.”’ 

‘*Boy! that is interesting. Why 
haven’t you told us about this |e- 
fore?’’ asked Henry. 

‘‘Because you fellows have never 
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been interested in our pigeons.”’ 
‘*What’s Jim doing now ?”’ asked 

‘‘He’s opening the trap; he’s go- 
ing to exercise the pigeons before 
he feeds them. We want to strength- 
en their wings for the race. It 
nieans a lot of work, but Jim and I 
are going to give up some of our 
athletics. It’s time for me to go 
over to Mrs. Mason’s now. Maybe 
you fellows can help Jim. ’By!”’ 

Tom and Henry asked Jimmie to 
let them take turns at waving the 
white flag while the pigeons circled 
about in the air. 

‘““They’re coming, all right!’ said 
Jimmie. ‘‘They’re doing better 
than they did this morning!”’ 

With their thoughts intent on 
the flying pigeons, the boys did 
not notice the approach of Jim’s 
gang until they heard them eall- 
ing Jim. 

“Hey, Jim!’’ the boys called 
from the front yard. ‘‘Come 
here!’’ 

‘‘Coming!’’ answered Jimmie. 
“Here, Tom,’’ he said, handing 
over his flag. ‘‘ Wave this for me 
until I get back, will you?”’ 

Jimmie ran to meet the gang, 
who were coming into the yard. 
“Hello, fellows! What do you 
want ?”’ 

‘“We have some news for you, 
Jim! We have just elected you 
captain of our baseball team!’’ 

“Do you mean it?’’ grinned 
Jim. 

“Sure, honor bright!” 
chorused the gang. 
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Jimmie was delighted. He had 
always wanted to be captain of his 
team. 

‘*That’s fine. I’ll do my best, fel- 
lows!”’ 

‘*Come on, Jim! We'll have time 
for a practice game before dark.”’ 

“All right! Wait till I get my 
ball and bat!’’ 

Jimmie ran to the back yard. 
Then he saw Tom waving the white 
pole. In his excitement, he had for- 
gotten the pigeons. 

What should he do? The pigeons 
needed their exercise if they were 
to win the race for Ned and him. 
Still, the boys had voted Jimmy 
their captain, and a captain ought 
to practice with his team. 

(To be continued) 


In his excitement, Jimmie had forgotten 
the pigeons. 
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CA CONCERT 
for EASTER 


| Gillis 


The news that Miss 
Lord, the fourth-grade 
teacher, told her class 
was exciting. Of course 
her pupils had known 
that the famous Ger- 
man singer, Frau Meis- 
ter, was to give a con- 
cert at the opera house 
on Easter eve. They 
had not known, how- 
ever, that she was go- 
ing to bring with her Gretchen, her 
nine-year-old daughter. 

But even that was not the most excit- 
ing news. Miss Lord stopped for a mo- 
ment of suspense. Her happy brown 
eyes twinkled at thought of the surprise 
her news would cause. 

“Children, you know, of course, that 
Frau Meister has had invitations from 
many people to stay in their homes for 
the one night that she will be here in 
Hilldale. But Frau Meister has decided 
that, instead of accepting one of these 
invitations’—Miss Lord paused—‘“she 
wants to stay with one of you.” 

Miss Lord looked from one excited 
face to another. “You see, it’s the first 
time little Gretchen has been in Amer- 
ica—oh, yes, she speaks English—and 
her mother wants her to meet some nice 
American children. So, Frau Meister 
has asked if she and Gretchen may not 
stay in the home of one of our fourth- 
grade children, because you are of 
Gretchen’s age, you see. You will love 
Gretchen. She sings very beautifully 
herself, and dances all sorts of delightful 
folk dances.” 

One question formed eagerly in the 


mind of every child: 
“Whose home? ai 
whose home will they 
stay?” 

Suddenly Miss Lord 
seemed to have forgot- 
ten Gretchen and Frau 
Meister. 

“For tomorrow’s 
language lesson, you 
are to write out in ink 
just exactly how you 
spend your evening tonight with your 
family. It need not be long; just a page. 
Tomorrow I shall give your composi- 
tions to Frau Meister, and she will then 
decide where she and Gretchen will 
stay.” 

When the dismissal bell rang, an ex- 
cited class of children filed out of school. 
A group headed by Millicent McGregor 
started toward the avenue. Behind the 
others, quietest of all, went Jean Mar- 
lowe. 

Millicent was the richest girl in the 
class, and lived in the finest house on the 
avenue. She had been in private school 
all her school life until her father had 
become president of the public school 
board. 

Helena Anders, Millicent’s devoted 
chum, began talking. Helena was clever 
and wrote stories for the school paper. 

“My, I’d like to have Gretchen stay 
at my house! Shouldn’t you, Millicent?” 

Millicent smiled slowly. “I guess she 
will stay at my house.” 

Helena answered her slyly: “You say 
that only because your house is the big- 
gest, but just you wait until Frau 
Meister reads my paper. I'll make it 
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sound so grand that she will want to 
stay at my house.” 

Jennie Miller, a brown-haired little 
girl, protested. “But we have to tell 
the truth, Helena: exactly what happens 
at our homes tonight, Miss Lord said.” 

It was known that Helena lived in a 
huge apartment house, with a mother 
who seemed never at home, a maid, and 
two poodles. 

Helena glanced at Jennie scornfully, 
as though her remark were hardly worth 
answering. “Oh, pooh! Frau Meister 
doesn’t care about that. She just wants 
to read a good paper.” 

Brown-haired Jennie went on quietly: 
“Well, I think she’ll stay at Millicent’s. 
Millicent has the finest house.” 

Millicent smiled serenely. A few mo- 
ments later she turned in at the great 
stone gates of her home, and Helena 
went in with her. Left behind were 
only Jennie Miller and Jean Marlowe. 

Jennie lived farther along where the 
stone houses and apartments gave place 
to small cottages and bungalows. Jean 
had still farther to go. When, two years 
before, her father had fallen and been 


There, nestling close over the muddy river 
and perched upon stilts, like a bird house, 
was the house where Jean Marlowe lived. 
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crippled, Jean and her parents and her 
little brother Tim had moved from a 
small house into a tiny little shack on the 
river bank. To reach their present 
home, one crossed first the railroad 
tracks and then the big levee, the grass- 
covered dike that holds in on that side 
the rushing, sprawling waters of the 
Mississippi River. There was a bit of 
land inside the levee, grown up with 
willow trees. There, nestling close over 
the muddy river and perched upon stilts, 
like a bird house, was the house where 
Jean Marlowe lived. 

Jean was always shy in the presence 
of Millicent. Now that Millicent had 
gone, Jean talked freely to Jennie. 
“Wouldn’t it be grand to have a great 
singer in your own home? O Jennie, you 
don’t know what a thing like that would 
mean to my father! He loves music so.” 
Jean’s gray eyes shone. 

Jennie nodded soberly. “And Milli- 
cent’s family won’t care much about it, 
because they can afford to go to the con- 
cert.” 
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ie , ing to sing in Hilldale on Easter eve. 0 
a We want Father to go—you know tl 
Me how he loves music, particularly the W 
; lovely Schumann songs that th 
she will sing—but h 
he will not go.” al 
Mr. Marlowe Ww 
smiled fondly, first 
at Jean and then 
at his wife. a 
“She wants me 
to take the money yt 
that she has saved th 
for Tim’s_ shoes, 
Jean.” He half 
5 4 chuckled, half 
\ I could be so very 
Mr. Marlowe smiled fondly at Jean. selfish as that, we jan 
could never get M 
When Jennie had gone into her house, this old wheel chair of mine over the Pas 
Jean went on thoughtfully toward her _ levee.” 
own home. She climbed the green slope Jean threw her arms about him. he 
of the levee, carpeted and fragrant with “Come, Father,” she urged. “I’ll get re 
young clover. She stopped to gather a_ your cello, and we'll have a song. All ri 
bouquet of the sweet white blossoms four of these Marlowes ought to be able tic 
for her father, who loved flowers as to make as much music as Frau ch 
much as he loved music. Then she Meister.” TI 
walked very slowly, thoughtfully still, So, while Jean and her mother pre- 
over the bridgelike planks from the top pared soup and potatoes and spinach for 
of the levee to her own front door. She supper, Tim set the table and they all Tr. 
decided as she opened the door that she sang gayly to the music of the cello. th 
would say nothing about Frau Meister. Jean decided that her father should la: 
It was of no use to tell her father and not miss hearing Frau Meister sing. m 
mother what a treat they would miss. After supper, before beginning her les- = 


She was besieged with happy, loving 
greetings. It was a big moment in the 
little Marlowe cabin when Jean came 
home. Her mother set out a cup of 
chocolate. Little Tim sat with his el- 
bows in Jean’s lap, looking at her ador- 
ingly while she drank it. 

Then her mother said something so 
in line with Jean’s own thoughts that it 
startled her. 

“Jean, I wish you’d help Tim and me 
do something. You know, the great 
German contralto, Frau Meister, is go- 


sons, Jean went out on the little rickety 
porch and sat down to think. She 
clasped her arms about her knees and 
watched the shadows of the willows 
dance over the moonlit river. 
Slowly she planned the paper that she 
would write. It would sound wonder- 
ful, far grander than either Millicent’s 
truthful one or Helena’s made-up one. 
When Jean had finished planning it, she 
knew that if Frau Meister should judge 
the papers by the splendor they told of, 
she would come to the Marlowe home. 


N 
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Of course the girls at school would know 
that the paper was not true, but they 
would not tell on her. They would 
think, though, that she was ashamed of 
her house and of her mother and father 
and Tim. Jean hated that, but there 
was no other way to get the singer to 
come to her father’s home. 

She went into the house to write be- 
fore she should forget all the fine de- 
tails. Her mother sat near the little 
wood stove, darning. How lovely and 
young and pretty she looked! Her fa- 
ther sat close by, softly playing. 

Jean sat down and tried to write. 
Somehow the words would not come. 
Something said that they must not. She 
sat a few moments watching her father 
and mother. Then suddenly she began to 
write, giving up all hope of having Frau 
Meister and Gretchen; for she wrote the 
truth. 

The papers were turned in to Miss 
Lord the next morning, and several were 
read. The children asked to hear Milli- 
cent’s paper and sat aghast at the men- 
tion of five servants, lovely silver, fine 
china, and dainty and expensive foods. 
There was no doubt but that Frau 
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Meister would choose to stay at Milli- 
cent’s home. 

Before the children left for the Easter 
holidays, Miss Lord spoke to them. 
“Frau Meister will read your papers, 
and I shall notify the girl at whose home 
she will stay.” 

After school, Miss Lord stopped Jean. 
Putting an arm about her shoulder, she 
said gently, “I read your paper, Jean 
dear, and I have been thinking about 
your father. I understand that Frau 
Meister is going to let one number of 
her concert be broadcast over the radio. 
It happens that I know the captain of 
the ship that is docked near your house. 
I have asked him if he will not turn his 
radio on full blast Saturday night, so 
that perhaps your father may hear the 
number over it.” 

Jean raised shining eyes to her teach- 
er. “Oh, thank you, thank you, Miss 
Lord! That would be lovely.” 


On Saturday, Jean was very busy. 
She had carefully saved three eggs and, 
after Tim was in bed, she was to deco- 
rate them for his Easter nest. Then she 
and her mother were to make some 
chocolate fudge for her father. 


There on the 

threshold stood a 

large, smiling, 

motherly woman 

and a blue-eyed lit- 
tle girl. 
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Toward eight o’clock, Jean became 
impatient. Would they be able to hear 
the radio? The night was warm, and 
all the windows were open. 

Eight-thirty. Nine o’clock. No 
sound came but the gentle lapping of 
the water. Jean was near to tears. 

“Perhaps the captain has forgotten,” 
her father said. He tried not to show 
how disappointed he was. 

Nine-thirty. Then at ten o’clock, 
when Tim’s little nest was ready for his 
excited awakening the next morning, 
Jean threw herself into her mother’s 
lap. 

“It isn’t fair,” she burst forth. “The 
concert is over, and Frau Meister will 
be going to Millicent’s. I wish I were 
Millicent. She has everything. I wish 
we were rich.” 

Her mother hugged her tightly. 

“T shouldn’t say that, Jean. In a way, 
you may be richer than Millicent is. Be- 
sides, the concert may not be over. We 
may still hear it.” 

But at half-past ten Mrs. Marlowe 
arose and closed the front door. It was 
of no use to sit up longer. 

Then suddenly and, oh, so softly, so 
sweetly! there came through the win- 
dows the sound of two voices—a deep, 
rich contralto blending with a high, 
sweet, child’s soprano. Together came 
the old familiar words, Jean’s favorite 
hymn. Hushed and still, the three Mar- 
lowes sat in the little cabin and drank 
in the music: 

“Jesus, tender shepherd, hear me, 
Bless Thy little lamb tonight. 
Through the darkness, be Thou near me, 
Keep me safe till morning light.” 

After the hymn, there was a short 

silence. Then the contralto began alone: 


“T think that I shall never see 
A poem lovely as a tree——” 


Gradually the voice grew louder— 
nearer—nearer. There was a knock at 
the door, and there on the threshold 
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stood a large, smiling, motherly woman, 
and with her a dimpling, blue-eyed little 
girl. Behind them, smiling and under- 
standing, stood Miss Lord. 

Jean could not move, but her mother, 
almost trembling with happiness, gra- 
ciously welcomed her visitors. 

“T found that I could not stay over 
in Hilldale all night,’”’ Frau Meister be- 
gan in her rich, deep voice, grasping 
Mrs. Marlowe’s hand warmly, “but I 
read all the little papers, and was so 
charmed with Jean’s story about her 
home and family that I simply had to 
have Gretchen see and meet you.” She 
looked at her watch. “It is nearly eleven 
o’clock. Are we keeping you up?” 

The Marlowes laughed their protest. 

“Well, then if Mr. Marlowe will bring 
out his cello (she seemed to remember 
all Jean’s paper), we’ll have some songs. 
By the way, Gretchen has a few Easter 
things for Jean and Tim.” 

Then Tim was awakened, wrapped in 
a blanket, and sat on Frau Meister’s 
lap while she sang. She sang alone, and 
then there were duets with Gretchen. 
There were dances by the little German 
girl, and much laughing while she tried 
to teach Jean some of the steps. Fi- 
nally, Frau Meister led the singing, with 
everybody joining in. 

When the guests had gone and every- 
thing was still, Jean threw herself into 
her mother’s lap, weeping. 

“Why, what’s the matter, dear?’ her 
mother asked, as she turned Jean’s chin 
up so that she could see the child’s face. 


Jean laughed through her tears. “I 
don’t know. I guess I’m crying partly 
because I’m so happy, and partly be- 
cause I’m so sorry for poor little Milli- 
cent.” 

She snuggled in her mother’s arms, 
while she seemed to hear again Gret- 
chen’s sweet voice: 


“Through the darkness be Thou near me, 
Keep me safe till morning light.” 
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“In how many different ways can 
eggs be cooked?” asked Mrs. Miller. 

“Fried and baked,’ answered Ann 
Beth. 

“Scrambled,” said Daisy Dean, “and 
baked in nests. We had eggs baked in 
potato nests for dinner last night.” 

“That’s about all,” said Marjorie. 
“No, there are egg-malted milks and 
omelets and——” 

“Why, you have just started,” laughed 
Mrs. Miller. “For eggs may be served 
at any meal or for any part of the meal 
from soup to dessert. With the excep- 
tion of milk, no other single article of 
food can be used in a greater variety of 
dishes.” 

“The hardest part,” Marjorie re- 
marked, “is breaking the shells and sep- 
arating the yolks from the whites.” 

“Practice that while you are fixing 
eggs for scrambling,” suggested Daisy 
Dean. “If white and yolk all go together 
§ then, it won’t make any difference. 
Scrambled eggs are supposed to be 
stirred together.” 

“It won’t make any difference today 
either,” said Mrs. Miller, “for we are 
going to bake ‘custard. Here is the 
recipe.” 


SMALL RECIPE 
1 egg 
1% tablespoonfuls sugar 
1 cupful milk 
Y, teaspoonful vanilla 
pinch of salt 


LARGE RECIPE 
4 eggs 
cupful sugar 
4 cupfuls milk 
1 teaspoonful vanilla 
teaspoonful salt 
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SMALL Coovenses FOR Coors 
BY JATTA TAYLOR KEITH 


“Ann Beth, do you want to put the 
milk on to heat? Use this small sauce- 
pan,” suggested Mrs. Miller. “Marjorie, 
you may break the egg into this bowl. 
Beat it for a few minutes while Daisy 
Dean is measuring the sugar and the 
vanilla. Now,” she continued to Daisy 
Dean, “add the sugar and vanilla to the 
beaten egg and pour the hot milk into 
the bowl, stirring all the time.” 

Daisy Dean looked at the brown earth- 
enware cups on the table. “Are we go- 
ing to cook our custard in these?’ she 
asked. 

“Yes,” replied Mrs. Miller. ‘Pour the 
mixture into the cups, set the cups in a 
pan of hot water, and slip the pan into 
the oven. Custard should cook in a 
slow oven for about 45 minutes, or until 
a silver knife comes out clean when 
thrust into the custard. While our cus- 
tard is cooking, you may copy these 
recipes for dishes made with hard-boiled 
eggs—two ways to use Easter eggs after 
you have enjoyed their bright colors. 
Try these recipes at home, and let me 
know what success you have with them.” 


WAFFLE-TOASTED SANDWICHES 


Slice sandwich bread very thin and spread 
lightly with soft butter. Chop hard-boiled 
eggs and sweet pickle into fine pieces. Mix 
with salad dressing, spread between the 
slices of bread, press two slices together and 
place in a heated waffle iron. Toast until 
crisp and lightly browned. 


STUFFED EGGS 
For three hard-boiled eggs you will need: 
1 teaspoonful melted butter 
\, teaspoonful salt 
1 teaspoonful salad dressing 
1 teaspoonful vinegar 


(Please turn to page 38) 
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“LIGHTING CANDLES 


By Pauline Potter 


My thoughts are like candles that stand in a row, 


Lifeless and dull, without any glow; 
But when I do the kind things that I think, 


My candles start burning, as quick as a wink. 
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Last month we tried using our stamp 
albums as history books. This month 
we shall show you how your album can 
be used as a geography as well as a his- 
tory book. 

The stamps of 
many countries 
have maps on 
them. Canada, 

eam: the United States, 
Panama, Tannou 
Touva, the 
Dominican Re- 
public, Cuba, Salvador, Reunion Island, 
and Qutre Guiba all have some interest- 
ing stamps with maps on them. One of the 
Canadian stamps has an unusual story 
in geography to tell. This bit of postal 
paper, issued in 1898, shows a map of 
the world with all the British colonial 
possessions colored in red. Below the 
map is this inscription: “We hold a vast- 
er empire than has been.” Better than 
any words, this stamp shows how huge 
the British Empire has grown to be. 

If you study more geography lessons 
out of your stamp album, geography 
will take on new interest for you. Sup- 
pose that in your studies you should 
come across some mention of the coun- 
try of Tannou Touva. To find out 
about this queer Asiatic state, look 


Canada’s map stamp. 


it up in your stamp album. 
This country’s stamps would 
\\ tell you much about it. 
\ | Some stamps picture the 
inhabitants of the 
\ | country; others, their 
mode of living, some 
of their more common 
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Tannou Touvan herder. 


animals, and a map of the region. Look 
up these stamps in your album or cata- 
logue. Study them carefully and see 
just how much you can learn about the 
far-off land of Tannou Touva. You will 
be surprised to find how interesting it is. 

Most countries are like Tannou Touva 
in that they have pictures on their 
stamps which show something of the 
people or the geography of the country. 
Several Central American republics, 
such as Costa Rica and Salvador, adver- 
tise their coffee on their stamps. 

A good way to obtain foreign stamps 
is through correspondence. Children in 
foreign countries who wish to corre- 
spond with WEE WISDOM readers are 
listed each month on the Booster Club 
pages. 

On the higher valued stamps of our 
own United States there are pictures of 
many American places of interest. The 
entrance to San Francisco’s harbor, the 
Golden Gate, is pictured on the twenty- 
cent stamp, and the Statue of Liberty 
in New York Harbor, on the fifteen-cent 
stamp. Niagara Falls is pictured on the 
twenty-five cent stamp; the Arlington 
amphitheater in Washington, on the 
fifty-cent ; the Lincoln Memorial, on the 
one-dollar; and the National Capi- 
tol, on the two-dollar. Suppose 

you look up these stamps in 
your collection and see how 
many famous spots in 
America are commemo- 
rated on our stamps. 
So, from our own 
great country to the 


(Turn to page 45) 
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The clown. 


Easter Egg Favors 


custom of exchanging eggs began back in the time of 
the Egyptians, who believed that the egg is a symbol 
of the universe. The Jews took over the belief and 
used the egg at their Feast of the Passover, which is 
celebrated about the same time of year as Haste. 
Today the egg is a symbol of the resurrection. As tlie 
chicken breaks open its inclosing shell, so did Christ 
break open the doors of His tomb. 

The custom of dyeing eggs is very ancient also. In Italy and in Spain, 
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By JATTA TAYLOR KEITH 


AVE YOU ever wondered why Easter eggs are 
associated with the celebration of Easter? The 


public games are held in which dyed eggs 
are the chief amusement. 

Scissors and nimble fingers applied to 
such everyday things as hard-boiled eggs, 
paints, paper, and nut cups, explain how 
these amusing Easter favors are made. The 
number of favors one can make in an after- 
noon is surprising. If you are clever at 
painting, you may be able to earn some 
spending money by making favors to sell. A 


display of several of the prettiest favors at Fiat 
a neighborhood store is certain to attract at- > 
tention. In fact, you may have to call upon Pattern for girl’s face. 


Big Sister to help you fill orders. 
Always use strictly fresh hard-boiled eggs. Do not touch with your 


FLOWER S 


Details for finishing figure 1. 


fingers the surface of the egg that is to be dec- 
orated, or the paint will not go on the egg 
smoothly. If the paint will not spread evenly, 
wash the egg in soapy water and dry it with 
a clean cloth. 

With a soft pencil, trace figure 1 on a large 
piece of thin paper. Turn the paper over, 
place it around the egg, and trace over the de- 
sign on the wrong side. Paint the face pink 
or flesh-colored, leaving the eyes white. When 
the paint is almost dry, add more color to the 
cheeks, starting at the hair line on each site. 
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colored crépe paper over the gathers and un- 
der the egg. Then push the egg down into 
the inverted nut cup which has been slit 
crosswise, as shown in figure 2. The flowers 
on the bonnet are bits of crépe paper, pasted 
on after everything else is dry. 

The circles on the clown face (figure 3) 
should be pink; the ‘‘whites’’ of the eyes in 
this case should be tinted a very light blue; 
the mouth, a bright red; and the rest of the 
design, black. 'To make the clown’s ruff as 
shown in figure 4, take a long strip of crépe 
paper. Gather it with a strong thread in the 
center of the strip, fold along the line of the 
gathers, then fit and paste the clown to the 
ruff. Roll a cone-shaped hat of stiff paper 
and sew a tassel of bright crépe paper on top. 


Humpty Dumpty’s wall (figure 5) is a 
cardboard box which might contain candies 
or other Easter surprises. Trace Humpty 
Dumpty on the egg and color his face (figure 
6) as you did figure 1. Paint the lower third 

@) 4 of the egg to match the legs, which are made 

of a twist of crépe paper with the ends col- 

ae ored black to represent shoes. Outline the 

rest of the design in black. Tuck the ends of 

y the legs under the egg and paste to the box 

in the same way in which the little lady is 
pasted to the nut cup. 

These little dressed up eggs will add to 
the merriment of any Easter dinner or party. 


Fig. 3 


CLOWN 


Pattern for clown’s face. 


When dry, color the hair yellow, shaded with 
brown. When this part is entirely dry, make the 
black dot in the eye and outline the rest of the de- 
sign in black. Paint the mouth red. 

Use a white tissue-paper oval, 8 inches long and 
614 inches wide, for the bonnet shown in figure 2. 
With your fingers pleat the paper to fit over the 
Humpty Dumpty. egg, to which glue has been applied, around the face 

and on the bottom. Paste a narrow ‘‘ribbon”’ of 
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Fig.6 


4H.DUMPTY 


Pattern for Humpty Dumpty. 
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(Awarded a year’s subscription to Wee Wispom) 
By PAULA CRAWFORD (11 years) 
Beaver Creek, Minn. 


I have no woods in which to roam, 

No woods where sparkling rivers foam, 

No woods where brownies and fairies 
dwell. 

But a make-believe wood does almost as 
well. 

It’s under the boughs of the old plum 
tree 

Where there is just room for the birds 
and me. 

It’s a lovely wood, though it’s all pre- 
tend. 

When a real one grows, there'll be 
joy “no end.” 


| 
The Fourth Month 


(Awarded a year’s subscription to Wee Wispom) 


By NANCY ANN LINDBOE (10 years) 
Eltingville, L. I., N. Y. 


All things lovely come in April: 
Silver rain and budding trees; 
Daffodils are gayly nodding, 
And there’s fragrance in the breeze. 


Children like to play in April, 
Shouting loudly at their games. 

Don’t you hear the robins calling? 
See their little breasts like flames. 


And the tulips stand up proudly, 
Dressed in gowns of lovely hue. 
Hawthorn buds are near to opening, 

And I see the violet blue. 


A Caterpillar 


(Awarded a guild membership) 
By JACK WoRTH (11 years) 
Spokane, Wash. 

A little caterpillar, 

Nibbling here and there, 
After a while of nibbling 

Thinks he’s been everywhere; 
But he does not know 

Of the lands across the sea, 
Nor of the wondrous life 

That there is yet to be. 


Soon he gets real sleepy 
And something seems to say, 
“Build yourself a cradle 
And inside it you shall stay.” 
So the little caterpillar 
Did what the voice has said: 
He builds himself a cradle, 
And there he lies as dead. 


After a while of sleeping, 

The voice begins to sing: 
“Wake up! wake up! wake up! 

It is already spring.” 
He comes out of his cradle 

And falls upon the ground. 
When he looks about him, 

What do you suppose he’s found? 


He’s found that he has grown 
A pair of lovely wings; 
He’s found that he can fly 
And do all sorts of things. 
He has grown to be 
A beautiful butterfly. 
He can go all over 
Gardens, field, and sky. 
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Shring Fun 
(Awarded a year’s subscription to Wee Wispom) 
By MARY MARGARET MCGILL (9 years) 
Barnesville, Ohio 


Sing a song of flying kites, 
In a strong spring breeze; 

Sing a song of playing house, 
’Neath the budding trees. 


Sing a song of roller skates, 
Racing down the street; 

Sing a song of jumping ropes— 
These are hard to beat. 


Sing a song of hunting flowers, 
Struggling through the leaves; 

Sing a song of watching birds, 
Building ‘neath the eaves. 


Sing a song of all the fun 
That these things will bring; 
These are just some of the things 
I like to do in spring. 


What I Like to Do in Sfring 


(Awarded a guild membership) 
By FLORENCE JONES (9 years) 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


In the spring I like to listen to the rain 

That drops against my bedroom win- 
dowpane. 

I like the message that it brings 

Of warm days, birds, and growing 
things. 


It tells me that soon the sun will shine, 
And speak to every twig and vine, 
And trees which now are dull and gray 
Will grow more beautiful each day. 


And birds that have been gone for weeks 
Will come again, new homes to seek. 
And all these things will help us see 
What happy children we should be. 
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Brave Little Bunny 


(Awarded a guild membership) 
By GWENDOLYN MACLENNAN (10 years) 
West Campton, N. H. 
One day while walking in a field, 
I spied a baby bunny. 
He wiggled his little ears at me 
Which made him look quite funny. 


I wondered what he thought of me, 
I stood so big and tall; 

But he acted very brave 
For one so wee and small. 


I stood and watched him for a while; 
He did not seem to care. 

At last he hopped into the woods; 
I’d followed—but didn’t dare. 


EpDITOR’s NOTE: Any reader under fifteen 
years of age who has not already been 
awarded a year’s subscription to WEE WIS- 
DOM may send in a poem or story for the 
guild pages. All poems and stories must 
be written on the subject given for the 
month. Originality and neatness are im- 
portant. Give your full name, your age, 
and your address. Do not send us any work 
that you have copied. We can use only your 
own work. 


The authors of the best three contribu- 
tions each month are awarded a year’s sub- 
scription to WEE WISDOM free. 

June material must reach us by April 1, 
and our subject is “Vacation Time.” Write 
about your vacation trips, vacation pas- 
times, places that you have visited, or what- 
ever you do during the summer months. 
You may earn an award. 

For July our subject is “The Circus.” 
Write about a circus you have seen, your 
adventures at the circus, a circus that you 
and your friends gave, or about your favor- 
ite clown or trick performer. Mail your ma- 
terial not later than May 1. 

Occasionally, through a mistake of one 
kind or another, a reader will send us a 
poem or story that is not his own work. 
Such was the case with “Valentine Snow- 
flakes,” published in the February issue. 
The subscription has been canceled, and 
awarded to Marjorie Jean Mills for her 
poem, “A Valentine for June.” We are very 
sorry to have let such a mistake occur. 
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Spring Fairy 


By L. Mitchell Thornton 


A little yellow fairy, with a very merry way, 
Came out into the garden on a sunny April day; 
And every breeze was fragrant that whispered in his ear 
The jolly kind of stories that a fairy likes to hear, 
hile every sunbeam told him the most surprising thing, 
Of a very pleasant season that the mortal folk call “spring.” 


The little yellow fairy was as happy as could be. 

He found a little cradle by a budding maple tree; 

And, sleepy from his journey, he thought without mishap 
He could shut his eyes while taking a little midday nap; 
Since a little nap at midday is a very pleasant thing 

When all the winds are fragrant and the birds begin to sing. 
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From school the children hurried, too out of breath to talk. 
They ran across the garden, they scampered down the walk, 
And then they spied a glimmer of very yellow gold, 

The precious kind that only a garden bed can hold; 

And when the fairy wakened as a little wind went past, 
They shouted all together: “A jonquil's out at last!” 


Lola ~AcCell 
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(GOOD WORDS 


“Tell us a story, Grandmother Mem- 
ory,” begs Bobby, as our Good Words 
Booster Ship sails steadily on through 
the April showers. 

“A story?’ questions Grandmother 
Memory cheerfully, as she adjusts her 
cap upon her head. “What shall it be?” 

“Tell us the Easter story, Grand- 
mother,” cries Mary Ann eagerly. “Tell 
us of the first Easter, for Easter Sunday 
will soon be here again.” 

“So it will, so it will. Well,” begins 
Grandmother Memory, “put on your 
memory caps and go with me back to the 
city of Jerusalem, where all was sadness 
among Jesus’ followers. The body of 
the blessed Christ had been placed in a 
tomb; and as the first rays of the morn- 
ing sun slowly began to scatter the 
shades of night, a group of women has- 
tened towards the tomb to perform some 
last tender services for the body. 

“Even in the faint morning light the 
women could see from some distance 
that the stone had been rolled away from 
the door of the tomb. 

“One robed in white greeted them as 
they approached the entrance and said, 
‘Ye seek Jesus, the Nazarene, who hath 
been crucified. He is risen. Behold 
the place where they laid him!’ 

“Imagine the amazement and the joy 
that those women must have felt as they 
hastened away to tell the glad tidings 
to Christ’s disciples. 

“*He is risen! He is risen!’ What 
a wonderful message they spread! It 
proved that Jesus spoke the truth when 
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He told them that He would rise again. 
It proved that all the other teachings 
He gave His disciples are true also. How 
the glad news traveled, that Christ had 
risen from the dead, preparing the way 
for all mankind to overcome death! 

“So from that glorious Sunday to this, 
dear Boosters, all Christian countries 
keep Easter Sunday as a holy day, re- 
membering how on that first Easter, so 
many hundreds of years ago, the blessed 
Christ arose from the tomb, to become 
the Comforter, the Counselor, and the 
Friend of every person.” 

Grandmother Memory has finished the 
story, and a lovely benediction hovers 
over our Booster ship. 

“Thank you, Grandmother Memory,” 
Captain Speak-no-evil says softly. “And 
now, if the Boosters will remove their 
memory caps and go out to the ship’s 
kitchen, they will find a huge basket of 
eggs to be colored. Easter would not 
be complete, you know, without some 
colored eggs.” 

What a scramble the Boosters made! 
While they are gone, let me invite you 
to join our Booster club. Write the 
secretary for an application blank. Com- 
plete details will be given. The purpose 
of our club is to radiate joy to all the 
world; our motto is to speak only good 
words. 

Here are some of the letters we have 
received this month: 


Gertrude has made her resolutions 
into a sort of map which will guide her 
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safely along the road towards the ideals 
she wishes to attain. Success to you, 
Gertrude! 


Dear Secretary: It has been a long time 
since I have written you. This year one 
of my resolutions shall be always to obey 
and never to quarrel with my mother. I 
will pray every night that the Lord may 
help me to keep my resolution. I have made 
a chart for January, and every day that I 
read my Bible and say my prayers, I will 
put a gold star underneath the date. I al- 
ways say my prayers, but this will remind 
me to read my Bible. I wish to make Bible 
reading a habit. This year I will try to 
overcome the dragons of fear and jealousy 
and anger. I have The Prayer of Faith 
put up in my room where I can see it upon 
waking every morning.—Gertrude Gun- 
ther. 


May your faith make all problems as 
easy as that of finding the sumac. 

Dear Secretary: I am enjoying WEE WIs- 
DOM very much and am glad I joined the 
Good Words Booster Club. It was hard to 
keep the pledge the first of the month, but I 
am doing better now. 

One day last fall I went after some sumac. 
At first it was hard to get. Then I said, 
“God is my strength, unfailing, quick.” 
After that I could get it—Robert C. Brown. 


Kind words are like magic. They de- 
stroy anger and unkindness, and bring 
us many friends. 

My Dear Secretary: Thanks very much 
for your letter. I haven’t kept my pledge 
so well as I might, but I am trying harder 
this month. I have a schoolmate that was 
rude to me, but since I joined your Good 
Words Booster Club and try to answer him 
with kind words, he treats me much better. 
—Lee McComb. 


Health is each person’s divine birth- 
right. Helen claimed her birthright 
when she said The Prayer of Faith. Per- 
haps next time she can help others to 
claim their birthright, too, by 
praying for them. 

Dear Secretary: I re- 
ceived the little booklet you 
sent me. I read it over 
many times. Every child in 
my class was ill but me. I 
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was not because I said The Prayer of Faith 
every night.—Helen Samphere. 


Continue to try to keep the pledge, 
Marion. You will find it easier each 
time that you do keep it. We appreciate 
your good comments on our magazine. 

Dear Secretary: I am a new member of 
the Good Words Booster Club, and I try 
hard to keep the Booster pledge. At first 
it was hard, but it is getting easier day 
by day. I say The Prayer of Faith every 
day. I like WEE WISDOM very much and 
my favorite stories are “Anne’s Talisman” 
and “Blanche’s Corner.” I enjoy WEE WIs- 
DOM very much.—Marion Hall. 


Welcome to our club, Bertha. 
those two brothers to join also. 

Dear Secretary: I have been reading WEE 
WispoMm for two years, and it gets more 
interesting all the time. I would like to 
join the Booster club; so please send me an 
application blank. I have two brothers. We 
all say The Prayer of Faith and think it 
is a beautiful prayer. Many thanks for 
the help I have received from reading WEE 
WISDOM. Good luck and good health to the 
other members.—Bertha McBride. 


Get 


Boosters, let us welcome Ear] and Fly 
and Buckshot and Ponto into our club. 
They will make jolly companions on our 
ocean voyages. 

Dear Secretary: I wish to be a member 
of the Good Words Booster Club. I will 
try to keep the pledge and say The Prayer 
of Faith. I wish to sail on your boat, and 
also be with your Captain Speak-no-evil. I 
will try to keep every rule of the club. I 
have two ponies and a dog. My ponies’ 
names are Fly and Buckshot. My dog’s 
name is Ponto. I live on a farm, and that 


is why I have so many pets.—Earl Bullis, 


Olive found prayer helpful in an 
emergency. 

To have mastery over dumb animals, 
we must first have mastery 
over the animals within our- 
selves, such as appetite, 
desire, will, and temper. 
These animals all make 
good servants, and cause 
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trouble only when we let them get con- 
trol of us. 

Dear Booster Club: I have taken WEE 
WIspoMm for eight years. The Prayer of 
Faith has helped me in many, many ways. 
One day as I was horseback riding I fell 
off my horse. It kicked up its heels and 
went up the road as fast as its legs could 
carry it. I said The Prayer of Faith 
over and over. In a few minutes the horse 
turned into a neighbor’s yard. I caught 
him and went on my way.—Olive Dalton. 

Persistence wins many battles. H. H. 
is using The Prayer of Faith to help 
him to keep our Booster pledge. If he 
continues his effort we shall receive 
good reports from him. 

Dear Secretary: I am not keeping the 
pledge very well, but I say The Prayer of 
Faith and I am keeping the pledge better 
every day. I have one dog and two cats. 
My dog’s name is Wee Tot and my cats’ 
names are Percy Perkins and Chris. I 
bring my letter to a close.—H. H. Haden, Jr. 


May your voyage be safe, easy, and 
successful, Sara. Remember that words 
of love, friendship, and truth have 
power to still the storm winds and to 
drive away all clouds. 

Each Booster may earn a Booster pin 
by writing four monthly letters to the 
Booster Club secretary and sending us a 
subscription to WEE WISDOM for some 
one else. When writing for your pin, 
be sure to give the name of the person 
to whom you sent the subscription. 
Booster pins also may be purchased for 
twenty-five cents apiece. 

Dear Secretary: I’m all set, and am sail- 
ing. I’ve met a few “rough winds,” but 
I’m fighting against them, and I hope to 
succeed in conquering them. I’ve met some 
“clouds of anger,” and I’m trying to keep 
them from “raining” on me. I’ve been sail- 
ing for some time against the “wind of care- 
less words,” but then of course I haven’t 
gone beyond the breakers yet. 

I’m trying for the Booster pin. I say 
The Prayer of Faith often, and I know it 
helps me. Three cheers for its author! 
—Sara Badger. 


Our Booster club has members in 
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many different lands. When all peoples 
are speaking the language of good 
words, there will be no more wars. 

Dear Secretary: I enjoy my WEE WISDO\.. 
more all the time, and I am going to try 
harder than ever to be a better Booster. i 
have received some interesting letters from 
readers in foreign lands and enjoy their 
friendship more all the time. I am thank- 
ful to WEE WISDOM for my new friends. We 
all repeat The Prayer of Faith in all our 
work. Best luck to WEE WISDOM!—Ro, 
McBride. 

Make April the very best month you 
have ever had. YOUR SECRETARY. 


READERS WHO WISH TO CORRESPOND WITH 
OTHER READERS 

Richard Mason, 903 E. Oakland Ave., 
Bloomington, IIl.; Robert Morse, 814 E. Mill 
St., Bloomington, Ill.; Irvin Alvery, 601 S. 
Clinton St., Bloomington, IIl.; Billy Cox, 
617 S. Clayton St., Bloomington, IIl.; Bert 
McBride, 251 W. 16th St., Houston, Tex.; 
Winifred Guba, 152 Morgan St., New Bed- 
ford, Mass.; Nettie E. Cloughton (12 
years), 486 William St., Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Olive Dalton (13 years), Lyford, Tex.; 
Betty Jean Staib (10 years), 47 Calhoun 
Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa.; Martha Joyce Girton 
(11 years), 1770 East Grand Blvd., Detroit, 
Mich.; Catherine Smith, Shriners’ Hospital, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Marie Bradway (12 
years), 34 Elmhurst Ave., Pittsfield, Mass. 


READERS WHO WISH THE PRAYERS OF OTHER 
READERS 

Adell Wade: prayers for health and for 
success in arithmetic and geography; Olive F 
Dalton: prayers for her family and self; 
Hazelmarie Schleppy: prayers for success 
in her studies, and to have more friends; 
Mildred Simpson: prayers for her family 
and self; Leone Hoffie: prayers for pros- 
perity and health for her mother and grand- 
mother, and to control her temper and to 
succeed in school work; Dorothy Zampa: 
prayers for health for her mother and for 
herself, and for success in school work; Ivor 
J. Peter: health for brother; Raydelle C. 
Walker: health and success for her family 
and self; Artie May Stanfield: prayers for 
her family and self; Margaret Jeanne Har- 
mon: prayers to succeed in her school work; 
Catherine Smith: prayers for health and 
to return home from hospital. 
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the circle. 


WEE WISDOM readers can help themselves 
and others by saying this prayer. 


God is my help in every need; 

God does my every hunger feed; 

God walks beside me, guides my way 
Through every moment of the day. 


I now am wise, I now am true, 
Patient, kind, and loving, too. 

All things I am, can do, and be, 
Through Christ, the Truth that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be sick; 

God is my strength, unfailing, quick; 

God is my all; I know no fear, 

Since God and love and Truth are here. 
—Hannah More Kohaus. 


Boston 
By ALICE A. KEEN 


All players are seated in a circle for this game, with no vacant 
chairs. The one who is “It” is blindfolded and stood in the center of 
All the players, including “It” are given numbers. 
all in the circle exchange places, until the numbers are thoroughly 
mixed. The game is started by “It,” who calls out two numbers. These 
two must try to exchange places with each other without being caught. 
If “It”? does catch some one, he must guess who the person is. 
guesses right, the one caught must be “It.” If “It’’ has called numbers 
three times without catching any one, he may then call “Boston,” 
whereupon every one must get up and change his seat. No player may 
settle back in the same place again, even though he is left standing and 
is made “It.” During the scramble, “It’’ (still blindfolded) nearly al- 
ways manages to get a seat. If not, he, or whoever is left standing 
after the changes have been made, must be “It” in the next round. 
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Little Neighbors 
LESSON 1, APRIL 2, 1933. 


Our Bible lesson for today teaches a 
lesson of kindness to others. You will 
find the story in Mark 7:24-37. 

When Jesus lived in Palestine the 
Jews were very strict about keeping 
their religious laws, and felt that those 
persons who were not Jews were un- 
clean. 

Jesus came, teaching that all people 
are children of the one heavenly Father 
and that we should therefore treat all 
people as kindly as we treat the mem- 
bers of our families. 

Jesus not only taught this law of 
brotherly love but He acted in a kind, 
loving way toward all people. At that 
time a Jew would hardly help a Gentile 
out of great danger or difficulty. They 
called those who were not Jews “Gen- 
tiles.” 

In the Bible story for today Jesus 
healed the little daughter of a Greek 
woman. The mother came to Jesus and 
told Him how her child was suffering. 
Jesus said to her, “Let the children first 
be filled: for it is not meet to take the 
children’s bread and cast it to the dogs.” 
What He really meant was that the Jews 
were the children and that He should 
first heal them before He healed Gen- 
tiles. She answered, “Yea, Lord; even 
the dogs under the table eat of the chil- 
dren’s crumbs.” By this she showed Je- 
sus that she was very humble and was 
willing to take only a small share of the 
blessings that He had to give. Jesus 
loved her for her humble spirit and 
healed her daughter, showing that He 


was just as happy and as willing to heal 
the child of a Gentile as He was to help 
the child of a Jew. 

If Jesus could love all people, we too 
can love our little neighbors who belong 
to races and nations other than our own. 
You hear much about how you should 
love and help the little foreigners who 
are your schoolmates and neighbors. A 
foreign child is either one who was not 
born in the United States or one whose 
parents were not born here. Of course 
you all know that the American Indians 
are the only real natives of the United 
States, and that all the rest of us are 
foreigners or the descendants of foreign- 
ers. Therefore let us be kind to and 
thoughtful of those who have recently 
come to our shores. We can show our 
love by helping them to learn our ways 
and obey our laws. If there is a foreign- 
er in your neighborhood, try to be espe- 
cially kind to him. 

Because God loves all people, I love 
all people. 


Being True to Jesus 
LESSON 2, APRIL 9, 1933. 


Read the Bible text, Mark 8 :27-38, for 
today’s lesson. In this lesson Jesus 
taught us, by His example, what we 
should do when we are tempted to do 
wrong. Jesus had just told His disci- 
ples that He was to suffer death at the 
hands of the Jews, but that He would 
rise again. 

Peter, probably because of his great 
love for Jesus, scolded Him for think- 
ing that harm would come to Him. Je- 
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sus knew that He must go through the 
experience on the cross to show men that 
God’s life is stronger than death. Je- 
sus did not want Peter to make it hard 
for Him to do His duty by reproaching 
Him for thinking that He must go 
through the experience. What He 
wanted from Peter was his strong cour- 
age to help Him bear the cross. So He 
said, “Get thee behind me, Satan.” 

This story may be hard for you to un- 
derstand now, but you can remember 
one thing about it, and that is that you 
can say to every thought that tempts 
you to do wrong, “Get thee behind me, 
Satan.” Any person or any thought 
that tells you to be untrue or dishonest 
or unkind is your Satan. 

Let us make our meaning clear. Sup- 
pose you play on the way to school and 
are late. Your teacher asks you why 
you are late. Something in your mind 
says, “Tell her you had to go to the 
store for Mother and that that made 
you late.” A thought of that kind is 
your satan. Tell it to get behind you, 
and then tell your teacher the truth. 


“He ia risen; . .. 
behold, the place 
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This may be hard to do, but it is much 
the easier way in the long run. For this 
is the way such experiences work out. 
If John tells his teacher a falsehood, 
then he has to keep on telling more 
falsehoods to make the first one seem 
true. 

When a boy or a man tells an untruth 
or does a dishonest act to save himsel! 
from some difficulty, we say that he 
“sells his soul.” This means that he 
gives his sense of truth and honor to 
save himself some unpleasantness. 

We are sure that all the Johns and 
Roberts and Ediths that read this lesson 
know, if they ever told a falsehood, that 
they felt very uncomfortable and unhap- 
py over it afterward. This unhappy 
feeling is what Jesus referred to when 
He said to Peter, “For what doth it 
profit a man, to gain the whole world, 
and forfeit his life?” 

I say to all tempting thoughts, “Get 
thee behind me.” 


We Change Our Faces 
LESSON 3, APRIL 16, 1933. 


Our Bible story for to- 
day’s lesson tells the 


where they laid story of Christ’s trans- 


figuration. A more sim- 
ple word for “transfig- 
uration” is “change,” 
meaning “change to 
something more glo- [ 
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ured or changed. Even His garments 
looked different, for the story says they 
were glistening white. 

You may wonder why Jesus took only 
Peter and James and John with Him on 
this journey. Perhaps it was because 
He wanted in His mind only thoughts 
of faith and right judgment and love. 
Peter’s strong quality was faith, James 
stood for good judgment, and you will 
remember it was said of John that he 
was the disciple whom Jesus loved. 

If you were going on an errand on 
which you needed courage, you would 
want to take with you some one who 
was brave. If you had a task to do that 
took good judgment, you would not ask 
a thoughtless person to help you, but a 
wise one. If you felt lonely, you would 
invite a friend who loved you to play 
with you, not a person who disliked you 
or who disliked the things you were in- 
terested in. 

Jesus thought about many things just 
as we do, and He selected His compan- 
ions for this journey carefully. 


When they had climbed the mountain 
Jesus was transfigured or changed. This 
change took place in Him because His 
mind was filled with love for His heaven- 
ly Father. 

The disciples were frightened, but 
there came a voice saying, “This is my 
beloved Son: hear ye him.” 

When our minds are filled with 
thoughts of love, our faces too are 
changed. Those of you who have little 
brothers and sisters can easily under- 
stand how great a change can come over 
a face. Kindness toward these little 
ones makes their faces light up with 
joy. Your faces too are filled with light 
and made beautiful by the joyous, lov- 
ing thoughts that you hold in your mind. 

To fill your life with beauty, keep the 
following thought in mind: 

My life is beautiful because I think 
only loving thoughts. 
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Who Would Be Great? 
LESSON 4, APRIL 23, 1933. 


The Bible story for today has two les- 
sons for us. You will find the text in 
Mark 9:33-43. The first lesson is that 
the mind of God, which was in Jesus 
Christ and which is also in each of us, 
knows all things. The second lesson is 
that we should not seek the best of ev- 
erything for ourselves. 


The disciples had been quarreling over 
who was the greatest among them. They 
disputed about it in much the same way 
in which boys and girls quarrel over 
who can swim best or who shall be class 
president or captain of the baseball nine. 

When Jesus reproved the disciples, He 
told them one thing that we all can re- 
member easily. He said that whoever 
would be first among them should be a 
servant of all. 

Why are Mother and Father such im- 
portant persons? You say, because you 
love them. Yes, but why do you love 
them? Because they give loving service 
to all. When the other members of the 
family need her services, Mother gives no 
thought to her own comfort, but gladly 
gives of her strength, her skill, and her 
time to make them happy and comfort- 
able. A father’s first thought is for the 
welfare of his family. Jesus was try- 
ing to show His disciples that the secret 
of true greatness was loving service. 

Every boy and every girl would really 

like to be great. Jesus did not reprove 
His disciples for wanting to be great. 
He merely disapproved of their striving 
to outdo one another. By giving loving 
service to all, each disciple might have 
been great without being inharmonious 
with the others. All boys and girls may 
show greatness if they will serve be- 
cause of the love in their hearts, and 
not for the impression that it will make 
on others. 


I give loving service to all, 
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What ‘Parents Should Know 
abou~ WEE WISDOM 


HE WISDOM is being rec- schools and libraries, so that a greater 
ognized by school author- number of children may benefit by it. 
ities for its character- One principal who has placed Wee 
building qualities; it is Wisdom in her school explains just 
being placed in many why she regards it so highly: 


W 


I am using Wee Wisdom in my school as a supplementary 
reader and like it very much. 
“I chose this magazine because it is so well suited to the needs 
of the children. It is attractive in appearance, and the large 
type makes it very readable. The poems and stories, written 
by children, attract the pupils, and inspire them to try their 
own hand at writing. 
“The seasonable stories, poems, songs, and colored illustra- 
tions add much to the interest of each number. The puzzle 
page and the cut-out page give the children something to do 
with their hands; but above all, the character-building pur- 
pose of the magazine makes it most worth-while reading ma- 
terial for youthful minds. I consider Wee Wisdom an addi- // 
tion to any classroom. 


If Wee Wisdom is valuable to the 
teacher, it is more so to the parent, 
because it instills into boys and girls 
from childhood the qualities of hon- 
esty, good sportsmanship, courage, 
kindness, codperation, and industry. 
It awakens in them the inherent de- 
sire to do the right thing. 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY, 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 


I am inclosing $1.50, for which I should like you to send Wee Wisdom 


for one year to 


Name 


Is your child getting Wee Wisdom 
regularly? If not, you will want to 
subscribe now. If he is already re- 
ceiving it, should not you like to send 
Wee Wisdom into some other home, 
and give the children there its bene- 
fits, too? In either case use the ac- 
companying blank. 


City 


State 
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BLANCHE CORWER 


OR ALMOST five minutes the gar- 

den had been quiet. The Spartans 
were setting out their cabbage plants. 
Suddenly Kegs straightened his back. 

“Say,” he asked, “do you know what 
we ought to call this garden? We ought 
to call it Sparta, because we have to keep 
defending it from enemies, just as the 
Spartans did their country.” 

“We don’t have many enemies now,” 
said Red, “since we have made friends 
with the Prairie gang.” 

“They never bothered the garden, 
anyway,” added David. 

“What about the Browns’ chickens?” 
Andy asked. 

“Yes, and what about the bugs that 
are just waiting to pounce on these cab- 
bages, and the potato bugs and the 
tomato worms?” 
Kegs stopped, out 
of breath. 

“We'd better get 
to work,” Cousin 
Bob reminded them, 
“or these plants will 
wither before the 
bugs get a chance at 
them.” 

Again there was 
silence as the bright 
April sun looked 
down on a row of 
bent backs. Then 


Cabbages and Mistakes 


“What’s the joke?” demanded Chink. 

“Oh, I was just thinking about that 
big Claxton boy trying to spell tran- 
quillity with a kw instead of a q. He 
certainly looked silly when Coralee 
spelled it right.” 

“Yes, but you shouldn’t have laughed 
at him, Red,” said Coralee. 


“There!” exclaimed David. “I’ve 
planted the last cabbage plant.” 
“Let’s go home to supper.” Kegs 


rose quickly to his feet. 

The next morning David hurried 
through breakfast and ran out to see 
how the cabbage plants were looking. 
When he reached the garden he stopped 
short. There were no cabbage plants— 
not a single one! and the potato plants 
that yesterday had stood green and 
sturdy—eight long 
rows of them—were 
lying, broken and 
trampled, on the 
ground. David 
rubbed his eyes and 
looked again. Not 
a single line of 
green soldiers was 
standing where at 
least twenty lines 
had stood last night. 

“What can have 
happened?”  won- 
dered David. “Bige 


Red laughed aloud. 


“There’s something written on it.” 


couldn’t have done 
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that and anyway he hasn’t 
dug up the garden since 
his puppy days.” David 
started back toward the 
house, but was stopped by 
a shout. The gang came 
running down the lane. 
They had seen the damage 
from the road. 

“What happened?” asked 
Cousin Bob, breathlessly. 

David shook his head. 

“Poor little Sparta,” 
mourned Coralee. “We 
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cowards!” Red shook his 
fist. 

“They’re bigger than we 
are,” Cousin Bob reminded 
him. 

“Well, we can’t let them 
get away with this,” Kegs 
was angry. 

“Come on into. the 
house,” said David. “I want 
to tell Mother.” 

“It is a shame,” David's 
mother agreed, “but fight- 


weren’t even here to defend 

“What’s that white thing over there?” 
Chink pointed toward the center of the 
garden. The Spartans ran to the spot 
and found a piece of paper held to the 
ground by a stick. 

“There’s something written on it.” 
David smoothed the paper out. 

“*You WILL laugh at folks,’” he 
read. “ ‘Let that red-headed girl fix 
THIS up if she’s so smart.’ ” 

“It was that gang over on the Clax- 
ton road,” cried Kegs. 

“You shouldn’t have laughed at them, 
Red. Oh, our poor plants!” Coralee 
turned away suddenly. 

“We'll get them for this—the big 


“But, Son, you are not really thinking.” 


Red shook his fist. it?” 


ing won’t help much, will 


The Spartans shook their 
heads sorrowfully. 

“Tf they only knew it, they were hurt- 
ing themselves as much as they were 
us,” said Coralee. 

“How?” asked Red. 

“Don’t we get the money for the 
baskets that we take over to their neigh- 
borhood on Christmas from our gar- 
den?” she asked. 

“Well, we just won’t give them any- 
thing this year,” declared Red. 

“IT wonder if that is the best way,” 
mused David’s mother. “If you do that 
they will continue to be unfriendly. 
After all, no one can afford to have en- 
emies.” 

“What do you think we ought to do, 
Mother?” asked David. 

“I have a plan,” his mother began, 
“but I don’t believe Red will care for it. 
I think he should apologize first for 
laughing at the Claxton boy’s mistake.” 

“But look what they did to us, Mrs. 
Harrison!” Red exploded. “Surely you 
don’t want me to apologize now!” 

“But you do feel that it was unkind 
to laugh at the mistake, don’t you, Red?” 
insisted David’s mother. “You can't 
hope to get the best of them by fight- 
ing,” she continued. “Why not try do- 
ing what you should, regardless of the 
harm they did?” 
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“I just couldn’t do it, 
Mrs. Harrison.’”’ Red shook 
his head. “They’d laugh 
at me if I did. Why, it 
makes me so mad that I 
boil every time I think how 
they ruined our garden! I 
feel ‘more like punching 
that big Claxton’s nose than 
telling him I’m sorry I 
laughed at him.” Red was 
talking fast, and his face 
was as red as his hair. “I’m 
not sorry. I wish there was 
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“Well,” David began 
slowly, “I guess’ he 
shouldn’t have laughed, and 
I suppose he should apolo- 
gize, but I don’t blame him 
for not wanting to.” 

“Red is a Spartan,” Da- 
vid’s mother went on. “The 
Spartans did many things 
they did not want to do. 
The question is, does Red 
think he should apologize?” 
David’s mother smiled kind- 
ly at Red. 


something else I could do 
to him, something that 
would make him feel as we 
do about our garden.” Red stopped for 
breath, and the Spartans nodded agree- 
ment with his views. 

“T know, Red,” Mrs. Harrison spoke 
gently. “Your feelings are perfectly nat- 
ural. Most people who did not stop to 
think would feel just as you do.” The 
gang looked at her in surprise. 


“Why, Mother!” David exclaimed, 
“the more I think about it the worse I 
feel.” 


“But, Son, you are not really think- 
ing. You are just allowing an angry 
thought, which came into your mind 
when you saw your poor plants up- 
rooted, to go right on thinking by itself. 
Many older folk do the same thing, but 
I doubt the wisdom of such thinking. 
Red, you’ve heard the old saying, ‘Two 
wrongs do not make a right.’ It is 
true, and the fact that those boys were 
wrong to molest your garden does not 
make it right for you to laugh at a mis- 
take, no matter who made it.” 

“I know that wasn’t right, Mrs. Har- 
rison, and I’d be glad to apologize——” 
Red stopped. “I don’t exactly mean that 
I'd be glad, but I would apologize if they 
hadn’t been so mean to us.” 

“Do the rest of you think Red is 
right?” asked Mrs. Harrison. 


Tom Claxton was 
leaning on the fence. 


After a moment Red 
managed to swallow and 
say, “I know I should, be- 
cause if I hadn’t laughed the Claxton 
gang probably would never have harmed 
our garden. I guess the whole thing 
started with that laugh. It’s going to 
be hard to do, Mrs. Harrison, but I guess 
you’re right. Let’s go to school and get 
it over with.” 

As soon as the children were all in 
their seats, Red went to Miss Morgan’s 
desk and explained the whole thing to 
her. ‘May I apologize right now?” he 
ended. Miss Morgan nodded. Red 
turned and faced his schoolmates. His 
face was scarlet, but he stood erect and 
looked squarely at the big Claxton boy. 
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“I want to apologize.” 
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“Yesterday I laughed because you 
misspelled a word, Tom,” he said. “I 
want to apologize.” Red managed the 
trace of a smile. “I didn’t know how to 
spell it myself.” Then he hurriedly 
took his seat. 

“That was a very courageous thing 
for Henry to do, Tom,” said Miss Mor- 
gan. “Haven’t you anything to say?” 

The Claxton boy unfolded his long 
legs and stood up. Looking at the floor, 
he mumbled, “It’s all right about the 
laughing, Red. I guess we all make 
mistakes.” 

Miss Morgan looked at him. “There 
was something done last night that was 
a mistake,” she said. “The Spartans’ 
fine garden was ruined. It may inter- 
est those who ruined it to know that 
the generous baskets of Christmas good- 
ies which the Spartans distribute each 
year are purchased with the money they 
earn from that garden.” Miss Morgan 
paused. “Henry has done his best to 
straighten out his mistake. I hope this 
worse mistake will be straightened out 
as far as possible.” 

That night after school the Spartans 
went half-heartedly to look at their gar- 
den. Suddenly a shadow fell on Red as 
he stooped to pick up a withered cab- 
bage plant from the ground. He looked 
up to see big Tom Claxton leaning on 
the fence. Red looked at him suspi- 
ciously. 

“T’m not looking for trouble,” Tom 
Claxton hastened to say. “I’ve got some 
mighty likely cabbage plants here, and 
I’ll race to see if I can’t set a row faster 
than any one of you.” 

The Spartans looked at one another. 
Finally David smiled. “TI’ll just take you 
up on that, Tom,” he said, and the big 
boy hopped over the fence. 

By dusk they had the plants all in, 
and as they separated to go home, Tom 
Claxton said, ““My brother made a bar- 
gain with the Storms to chop wood for 
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them for three rows of their spuds. He’!! 
bring them over when they are ready to 
dig in the fall.” 

“He doesn’t have to do that, Tom,’ 
Red told him. 

“He wants to,” Tom said carelessly, 
“and, anyhow, I guess everybody makes 
mistakes.” He swung off down the lane. 

The Spartans leaned on the big gate 
watching, until Tom had disappeared. 
At last Red sighed. 

“If I keep on making friends,” he 
said solemnly, “I won’t be able to start 
a good fight.” 

“There are always weeds, Red,” Kegs 
reminded him. 


Small Cookeries for 
Small Cooks 


(Continued from page 17) 

Cut the eggs in halves, rub the yolks to a 
paste with butter, salad dressing, and sea- 
soning. Form into balls about the size of 
the yolk and pack into the spaces from 
which they were taken. Place the halves of 
each egg white together and press lightly. 

The girls were soon busily copying 
the recipes. Then the dishes were 
washed and the kitchen swept and put 
in order. At last it was time to test the 
custard. Marjorie doubtfully thrust a 
silver knife into each ramekin. 

“Tt comes out clean,” she announced. 
So after allowing the custards to cool a 
bit, Daisy Dean and Ann Beth carefully 
slipped their cups into paper bags and 
hurried home to share the custards with 
their mothers. 

D 

Are You Going to Move? 

If you are planning to move, or have 
already moved, please give us your new 
address. If your family is subscribing 
to any of our other magazines, please 
list them also, and tell whether or not 
they have a prosperity bank. This will 
help us to make sure that you receive 
your magazines promptly. 
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Are you one of the 
thousands of boys and 
girls that received an Easter rabbit 
this year? It is fun to care for a bunny, 
and really very little trouble. First, you 
will want to know how he should be fed. 

Give him just two meals a day, and 
then only what can be eaten in fifteen 
or twenty minutes. Lettuce, raw car- 
rots, beet and carrot tops, fresh greens, 
and well-cured hay are all good foods for 
rabbits. For a treat give bunny small 
pieces of apple and bits of dried bread. 
Oatmeal, corn, and bran also are good 
dry foods; and be sure not to forget to 
give bunny a little salt once in a while. 
If he gets a feeding of fresh greens 
daily, water is unnecessary except in 
hot weather. 

You will need a home for your pet. 
First, select a strong, well-built box. One 


A Rabbit Hutch 


By LAURENCE FULLER 


15 inches square is a 


good size. Use this for 

the nest, which together with the run- 
way will make a hutch about 4 feet long. 
Now, get several strips of narrow board; 
1 inch by 4 inches is a good size. Nail 
on four A pieces as shown in the illustra- 
tion. Next, fit and fasten on the B strips 
to the A pieces; then the C strips. Cut 
a door in the box, at the place shown in 
the picture, large enough for bunny to 
enter. Fasten on strip D, which will 
be part of the door support for the rab- 
bit run. Nail a board roof and floor on 
the runway. Light box boards are best 
for this. The sides and the end of the 
runway, except for the door, should now 
be covered with wire netting. This net- 
ting should be of mesh small enough to 
prevent the rabbit’s getting his head 
through; for where a rabbit can get his 
head through, he 


can squeeze his 


SO. 


- r 
er: BAT) boards and cover 
it with wire 
£ h. Fasten at 
= the top with 
y leather hinges, as 
: shown in the illus- 


tration. Leather 
hinges permit the 
| | door to be laid up 
on top of the rab- 
bit run when the 
(Turn to page 45) 
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LITTLE MISS APP IL | 


By Grace Hackel Baker 


Little Miss April, one sunshiny day, 

Came through the barnyard, all dressed 
up and gay. 

She called, “I have come out this morn- 
ing to see 

If any one here will go walking with 
me. 


“Bow-wow!” said the dog, “it's no day 
for a walk. 
It’s nicer to sit under shelter and talk.” 


“Cluck, cluck,” said the hen, “you are 
foolish, ah me! 

The rain will come pouring; just wait, 
you shall see.” 
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*“Moo, moo!” said the cow, “those dark 
clouds in the sky 


Say, ‘Stay in today, in your house nice 
and dry.” 


Little Miss April, so sad, turned away; 
Then some one called loudly, “Quack, 
quack! won't you stay?” 

Miss Waddle Duck, waddling—all out 

of breath too 
Said, “Wait, dear Miss April. I'll walk 


now with you. 


So little Miss April and little Miss 
Quack 

Went strolling away; and they didn't 
come back 

Till the rain was all over, the grass was 


all dry, 


And a beautiful rainbow hung high in 
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Cledo” Reyner 


Tommy pressed his freckled nose 
against the windowpane and looked sor- 
rowfully at the rain. It had been com- 
ing down almost constantly for three 
days. The first rainy day he had en- 
joyed, for Mother had allowed him to 
put on his bathing suit and play outside. 
He had sailed boats in the stream that 
ran in the ditch by the roadside; he 
had made a tent from an old tarpaulin 
that leaked; and he had waded in the 
mud to his heart’s content. Altogether 
it had been a lovely day. 

The second day it had turned cooler, 
and Mother had thought it best that he 
stay indoors; but he had had a good book 
to read, so that the time had passed 
quickly. On the third day—well, what 
could a fellow do on the third day of 
rain! That was the problem he was try- 
ing to solve now, as he stood before the 
window in dejected silence. 

He wondered gloomily why God sent 
so much rain at one time. He ought to 
understand that boys need sunshine if 
they are to grow and be happy. Tommy 
felt the muscle of first one arm and then 
the other. They were still pleasingly 
bulged ; but would they stay like that if 
he had to be indoors much longer? 

Aimlessly Tommy wandered into the 
kitchen, where his mother was busily 
canning fruit. He watched her dip some 
bright red strawberries from a steaming 
kettle into a jar. 

“Mother,” he said, “what do you sup- 
pose God expects us to do when He 
doesn’t send us any sunshine for so long 
a time?” 

Mother laughed gayly, picked up an- 
other jar to fill, and said, “Why, I sup- 
pose He expects us to make some for 
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ourselves. Don’t you?” Tommy’s eyes 
opened wide in surprise. 

“We can’t do that,” he said. But 
Mother didn’t get to explain what she 
meant, for at that minute the telephone 
rang. When she returned from answer- 
ing it, she told him that it was Mrs. 
Eldridge, wanting to know if Tommy 
would go to the store for her. Her baby 
was taking a nap, so that she could not 
take him out, and she needed some va- 
nilla right away. Tommy was glad to 
have something to do. He put on his 
rubbers and his cap and slicker, and 
trudged off to the store. 

“Groceries!”’ he called a few minutes 
later as he knocked on Mrs. Eldridge’s 
back door. She opened it and, in hushed 
tones, thanked him for helping her. 

“The baby is cross today, and I just 
have to get my baking done while he 
sleeps. I’m trying my best not to wake 
him, for I promised to make six dozen 
cookies for the church-bake sale.” She 
had barely finished talking when a lusty 
voice from the bedroom announced that 
Baby Bob was already awake and 
wanted his mother right away. 

Tommy did not know much about 
babies, but the distressed look on Mrs. 
Eldridge’s face made him want to help 
her, so he said, “I’ll take care of Baby 
Bob, if you want me to, until you get 
through with your baking.” He was glad 
that he had offered when he saw the 
look of relief that lighted up her face. 

“If only you would!” she replied. 

Tommy removed his wet slicker and 
rubbers and went in and telephoned his 
mother that he would be away a little 
longer. Then he placed himself at the 
services of Baby Bob. At first it 
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seemed as though his plan would not be 
a very great success. Baby Bob would 
not let his mother go until Tommy re- 
membered the bright-colored top in his 
pocket. After that everything went 
fine. The baby’s attempts to spin the 
top were funny, and when it rolled away 
from them, they both raced for it, Tom- 
my adopting the baby’s mode of travel- 
ing on hands and knees. When that grew 
a bit old, they took turns hiding from 
each other. Baby Bob was quick to 
learn the game, and soon got the habit 
of holding two small hands over his 
eyes until Tommy called “Ready.” Then 
he crawled or took wobbly steps from 
chair to chair or from table to daven- 
port, and screamed in delight when Tom- 
my was found. After that Tommy was 


a frolicsome but very careful horse. With 
his small rider astride his back and 


clinging tightly to his neck, he trotted 
and reared and jumped, enjoying the 
game every bit as much as Baby Bob. 
When Mrs. Eldridge told Tommy that 
it was lunch time and 
that she had prepared 
enough lunch for him 
too, he wondered where 
the morning had gone 
so quickly. The three 
had some of the fresh, 


After that Tom- 
my was a frolic- 
some but very 
careful horse. 
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warm cookies for dessert, and after 
Tommy had eaten four, Mrs. Eldridge 
insisted that he take two more. She was 
certainly nice, Tommy decided. 

Since Baby Bob soon began to show 
signs of needing another nap, Tommy 
said that he must go. 

“TI don’t know how I should have man- 
aged without you, Tommy.” Mrs. Eld- 
ridge’s words made Tommy glow, and 
he answered truly that he had had a 
happy morning. 

“Mother,” he called a few minutes 
later as he opened 
the door of his 
home, “guess what 
I’ve been doing.” 

His mother 
looked at his beam- 
ing face and spark- 
ling eyes, and 
guessed, ‘“You’ve 
been making sun- 
shine.” 
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Earth, Sea, or Sky? 


By LUCILLE MoRGAN ISON 


» 


© 


D 


To work this puzzle you need not cut out the page. Fold dotted line A over 
to dotted line B; fold dotted line C over to dotted line D; fold dotted line E over 


to dotted line F. Are you surprised? 


A Many-Headed Word 
By ETHEL LAROS 


Take a word meaning “devoid of cov- 
ering.” Change the first letter nine 
times, and you will have nine different 
words, meaning: 


1. A responsibility or charge. 


Venture. 

Passage-money. 

A rodent known for its timidity. 
The female of the equine genus. 
To cut off a covering layer. 
Choice. 

A weed. 

Goods. 
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How Many of These 


Books Have You 
Read? 


OW Jimmy Came Through 

tells how a selfish little boy 
changed to a thoughtful, indus- 
trious chap, all because—but it 
would spoil the story to tell you 
why. Order this book, and get 
the story of Jimmy at first hand. 
Price of the book, 50 cents. 


ITTLE Susie Sleep Ears is 

the fascinating story of a lit- 
tle girl whom everybody loved, 
but who had a serious fault: she 
had sleepy ears and did not al- 
ways pay attention to what 
Mother said to her. You will 
want to know how she cured her 
sleepy ears. Price of the book, 
50 cents. 


HITE Stockings and Other 

Tales is a group of three 

delightful stories. The first tells 

of little Sven who unexpectedly 

entertained a queen at Christmas 

time. This book sells for 50 
cents. 


UNT Joy’s Nature Talks is 

full of interesting things 
about rocks, trees, flowers, birds, 
animals, and other gifts of God 
to His children. Price of the 
book, 75 cents. 


EE Wisdom’s Way tells 

about the Day family, and 
about Aunt Joy who came back 
home and taught the Days how 
to be well and happy. The price 
of this book is 75 cents. 


REASURE BOX is the story 

of two maidens and a prin- 
cess. By carrying out the com- 
mands of the princess, each 
maiden earned a wonderful re- 
ward. This book sells for 50 
cents. 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 
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A Rabbit Hutch 


(Continued from page 39) 


hutch is being cleaned. An oblong wood- 
en button fastened with one nail or a 
screw to the runway frame just below 
the center of the door will serve as a 
lock. Nail a 2-inch strip to strip A, 
back of the door button, to keep the door 
from swinging in. 

To keep out the rain, cover the top of 
the hutch with a piece of oilcloth or tin 
roofing. Tame rabbits do not like drafts; 
so tack a canvas or burlap sack on the 
back side of the runway. 

Last of all, the entire hutch must be 
put on strong stilts, at least 2 feet above 
the ground. Pieces of 2 by 4, fastened 
as shown in the drawing, are very good 
for this purpose. 


Our Stamp Collectors 
(Continued from page 19) 


smallest state in Africa or Asia, postage 
stamps tell us about the geography of 
the place from which they came. Study 
your stamps and you will see that they 
have much to tell you. 


Table Blessing 


By THEODOSIA SMITH 


With thankful heart these 
words we say, 
‘‘Dear Father, bless this 
food today.”’ 
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The Mouse and the Clock 


By LUCILLE MORGAN ISON 


Mount this page on stiff paper and cut 
out both parts. Cut a straight slit from A 
to A on the heavy black line on the clock’s 
chain. Bend both flaps as directed. Place 
the mouse in back of the clock and push him 
through the slit. Paste flap B, which is bent 
back behind the clock, upon B-1. Push flap 
C up and down, and the mouse will run up 
and down the clock. 


BEND THIS PART UP ON DOTTED LINE 


FLAP B-1 


Dickery, dickery, dock; 

The mouse ran up the clock; 
The clock struck one, 

The mouse ran down; 
Dickery, dickery, dock. 
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BEND THIS PART UNDER ON DOTTED LINE 


B 


PASTE FLAP B FACE DOWNON B-1 
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Easter Time Is Happy Time 


Easter is almost here. The birds have come 
again, crocus buds are peeping up, and pan- 
sies are in bloom. Trees are putting out new 
buds, and overhead the skies are blue and 
smiling. 

Isn’t Easter a lovely time of the year? 
Aren’t you glad that you are you, and that you 
live in this beautiful world, and have so many 
blessings ? 

As you hold this magazine in your hand, 
aren’t you thankful that Wee Wisdom comes 
to you every month, and helps you to spend 
many happy hours? 


Perhaps you would like to make some little 
friend happy too this Easter with a subscrip- 8 months of 
tion to Wee Wisdom, a gift that would come WEE WISDOM 
not just once, but eight times. Could there be 
a more delightful Easter gift than Wee Wis- f wali 


dom? $ 7 
Just fill in the blank below, and send it to 

us with $1, and for eight months your friend 

will receive Wee Wisdom. 
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Unity School of Christianity, 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 


Inclosed you will find $1, for which please send 
Wee Wisdom for eight months as my Easter 
gift to 
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MAGIC PILLOWS 


MORNING 
My thoughts, like blossoms, 
Greet the sun. 
I'll keep them lovely, 
Every one. 


NOON 


A row of tulips 
Through the day 
Will bloom: the joyous 


Words I say. 


At night my flowers 
Will climb the sky; 

My good thoughts shine, 
Like stars on high. 
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